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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 395). 


From A LETTER TO MADAME VON PEREIRA 
In VIENNA. 
Genoa, July, 1881. 

At first I did not wish to answer, until I had 
fulfilled your commission, and had composed 
“ The Midnight Review;” and nowI have to 
begin again, to ask pardon for not having done 
it; but the case is peculiar. 

T like to take it very seriously with music, and 
T hold it inadmissable to compose anything, unless 
I feel it through and through. It is as if I told a 
lie, for the notes have just as definite a meaning 
as the words—perhaps even more definite—Now 
it seems to me altogether impossible to compose a 
descriptive poem. The mass of compositions of 
that sort give proof not against, but for me; for 
I do not know of one successful one among them. 
You stand in the middle between a dramatic 
conception, or a merely narrative manner: one 
gives you, in the “ Erl-king,” the rustling of the 
willows, the shrieking of the child, the galloping 
of the horses :—another imagines himself a ballad 
singer, who delivers the tale of terror with perfect 
calmness, as one tells a ghost story. That is the 
truest way, (Reichardt has almost always used 
it) ; still it does not suit me; the music stands in 
my way; I feel it more imaginatively, when I 
read such a poem to myself in silence, letting my 
own mind supply the rest, than I do when it is 
depicted or related to me. 

Now it will not do to treat the “ Midnight 
Review ” narratively, for there is no definite 
person speaking: and the poem has not the ballad 
tone at all; it comes before me rather as an 
intellectual idea, than as a poem: it seems to me 
as if the poet had not believed in his shadowy 
forms himself. Imight, to be sure, have composed 
it in a descriptive manner, as Neukomm and Fisch- 
hof in Vienna have done;—I might have 
brought in an original rolling of drums in the 
bass, and trumpet blasts in the discant, and all 
sorts of hobgoblin business besides,—but then 
again I like my earnest tones too well for that ; 
such a thing always seems to me like a joke, 
sothething like the pictures in children’s horn- 
books, where they daub the roofs bright red, so 
that the children may perceive that it is intended 
to be aroof. As for writing off and sending to 
you any half-way thing, anything that did not 
please myself, that, towards you, to whom I would 
always give the best, would have answered stil: 
Jess... .. &e., &e. Fenix. 


Milan, July 14, 1831. 
This, God willing, may be my last letter from 
an Italian city. Perhaps there will come one 
more from the Borromean islands, to which I go 
in a few days; but do not count upon it. The 
week here has been! one of the pleasantest, most 
satisfactory, that I have spent in Italy ; and how 





this happened, in this wholly strange Milan, I will 
relate to you. 

In the first place I took at once a square piano, 
and went at the everlasting “ Walpurgis Night ” 
con rabbia, determined to bring the thing to an 
end. ‘Tomorrow morning it will be all done, i. e. 
except the Overture, as to which Ido not yet 
know, whether I shall make a grand Symphony, 
or a short Spring introduction. On this point I 
should like to hear a learned person. But the 
end has turned out better, that I had myself 
expected. The goblin, and the bearded Druid 
with his trombones, which stand and toot behind 
him, give me royal fun, and so I have passed a 
couple of mornings very happily. Tasso, too, 
has contributed to my pleasure, whom I am read- 
ing through regularly for the first time, and 
without pains. It isa splendid poem ; it was well 
for me that I knew Goethe’s Tasso; in the prin- 
cipal passages I was constantly reminded of 
that, for his verses are just so dreamily sweet 
and tender, as the poet in the play ; their eupho- 
ny is really refreshing; your favorite passage, 
dear father, era la notte allor, has occurred to me 
again. But especially I love the whole canto, 
where Clorinda is killed; it is wonderfully 
beautiful and imaginative, Only I am not recon- 
ciled tv the end of it. Tancred’s lamentations 
seems to me more finely made, than true; they 
contain so many ingenious thoughts and anti- 
theses; and the words of the hermit, soothing 
him, sound more like a satire on the hermit him- 
self; I would have killed him, had he spoken so 
Yo me. But lately, when I read the episode of 
Armida in the coach, surrounded by an Italian 
theatre company, who sang incessantly Rossini’s 
“‘ Ma trema, trema,” suddenly there came before 
my soul again Gluck’s “ vous m ’allez quitter,” and 
the falling asleep of Rinaldo, and the passage 
through the air, and I felt almost like weeping. 
That is music,—so have men spoken and felt, and 
so it isforever. From my heart I hate the dissi- 
pations of these times. Do not take it ill of me ; 
you know your own saying: Without hate no 
love; and I felt so strangely, when Gluck 
occurred to me there with his grand forms. 

Evenings I have been always in soci ty, thanks 
to a mad trick of mine, which has again proved 
very successful. I believe I am the inventor of 
this sort of eccentricity and can take out a 
patent for it, since I have always made the 
most agreeable acquaintances ex abrupto, without 
letters, recommendations, or anything of the 
kind. I inquired accidentally, when I arrived, 
the name of the Governor of the city, and 
amongst several generals the servant mentioned 
also General Ertmann. At once occurred to me 
the A major Sonata of Beethoven with its dedica- 
tion; and as I had always heard the best account 
from everybody of the lady, how friendly she 
was, and how much she had spoiled Beethoven, 
and how admirably she played, I put on a black 
coat about visiting time the next morning, asked 
the way to the government palace, concocted on 
the way a fine speech to the General’s lady, and 





went bravely up. NowI cannot deny, that it 
was a little awkward to me to learn, that the 
General lived in the first story front, and when I 
got into the splendid vaulted vestibule, I actually 
felt fear, and wanted to turn about. But then it 
seemed to me altogether too provincial, to be 
afraid of a vaulted antechamber; so I walked 
straight up to a troop of soldiers,who stood there, 
and asked an old man in a short nankin jacket, 
whether General Ertmann lived there, and then 
desired to be announced to his lady. But unfor- 
tunately the man replied: “I am he; how can I 
serve you?” That was very disagreeable, and I 
had to trot out my whole speech; the man how- 
ever did not seem to be particularly edified by 
it, and wished to know, with whom he had the 
honor? That too was not pleasant ;_ but luckily 
he knew my name, and became very courteous 
his lady was not at home, I would find her at two, 
if I should have time, or at some other hour. I 
was glad that it had turned out so, went in the 
meantime over to the Brera, took a look at the 
Sposalizio of Raphael, and at two o’clock I made 
the acquaintancee of the “ Baroness Dorothea 
von Ertmann.” She received me in a very 
friendly manner, and was also very obliging; 
played to me at once the C sharp minor Sonata 
of Beethoven, and then the one in D minor. 

The old General,who appeared now in his grey, 
stately gubernatorial coat, with many orders, was 
perfectly happy, and wept for joy, so long was it 
since he had heard his wife play; there was no- 
body in Milan who would listen to any thing of 
the kind. She spoke of the B flat major Trio, 
which she could not remember. I played it, and 
sang the other parts; that delighted the old 
couple greatly, and so the acquaintance was 
established. 

Since then they have shown a friendliness to 
me, that shames me. The old General shows 
me the notabilities of Milan. In the afternoon 
she takes me out to drive upon the Corso in her 
carriage; in the evening until one o’clock we 
make music; yesterday morning they took me 
out into the suburbs; at noon I had to dine with 
them; in the evening they had company; and 
moreover they are the most agreeable, most 
cultivated people one can imagine, as much in 
love with one another, as if they were a bridal 
pair, and yet they have been married four and 
thirty years. He spoke yesterday among other 
things of his profession, of the soldier's life, per- 
sonal courage, and the like, with such clearness, 
such fine free views, as I have hardly ever heard, 
except from father. He has been an officer for 
six and forty years, and you should see him ride 
full gallop in the park, by the side of his wife’s 
carriage—how brisk and noble the old gentleman 
bears himself! She plays the Beethoven 
things very beautifully; although she has not 
studied for a long time; frequently she overdoes 
it a little in the matter of expression,holding back 
so much,and then hastening on again ; {then again 
she plays single pieces splendidly, and I think I 
have learned something from her. Sometimes, 
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when she cannot squeeze out any more tone, and 
begins to sing at the same time, with a voice that 
comes right up from the inmost depths, she 
reminds me of you, O Fanny, although you are 
indeed far superior to her. As I came toward 
the end of the Adagio of the B flat Trio, she 
exclaimed: “ One cannot play that, it is so full of 
expression ;” and that is really true of this pas- 
sage. The following day, when [ was there for 
the second time, and played to them the C minor 
Symphony, she persisted in wanting me to pull 
off my coat, it was so hot. In the intervals he 
tells the most capital stories of Beethoven, how 
one evening, while she was playing to him, he 
used the snuffers for a toothpick, &e. She told 
how she had lost her last child, and then Beet- 
hoven was no longer able to come to the house ; 
finally he invited her to him, and when she came, 
he sat down at the piano, and merely said : “Now 
we will talk together in tones,” and so played on 
for over an hour, and, as she expressed it: “He 
told me all, and in the end gave me consolation.” 
In short, I have felt so well again, and so comfor- 
table, and I have so little need to garnish any- 
thing, or to keep silent,—we understood each 
other so splendidly in all things! Yesterday she 
played the Sonata with violin dedicated to Kreut- 
zer; bnt when the accompanist, an Austrian 
dragoon officer, made a long embellishment & la 
Paganini in the beginning of the Adagio, the 
old General made such a horrible grimace at him, 
that I came near falling from my chair with 
laughter. 

I have called upon Teschner, as you command- 
ed me, dear mother; it is as uncheering as an 
East wind to see such a musician; Mme. Ert- 
mann has more heart in her little finger, than the 
whole of the fellow with his horrible mustachios, 
behind which he lurks. At present there is no 
public music here. They still speak with rapture 
of last winter, when Pasta and Rubini sang here ; 
only} the subordinate réles, orchestra and chorus 
appear to have been bad. Now [ have heard 
Pasta six years ago in Paris, and can do so 
every year, with good orchestra, good choruses 
and much more to boot; so it is natural that I, 
to hear Italian music, must travel to France or 
England. But the Germans take it ill, if one 
says that tothem. They want to sing and play 
and get thoughts here perforce, and say, it is the 
land of inspiration, whereas I maintain, that 
there is absolutely no land of inspiration, but this 
flies about in the air. 

Day before yesterday I was in the day theatre, 
where I was much edified. There is more of the 
life of the people to be seen there, than anywhere 
else in Italy. A great playhouse with boxes,— 
the parterre covered with wooden benches, on 
which you find a seat, if you come early; the 
stage like any other ; only there is wanting over 
the entire parterre and boxes the roof, so that 
the dear sun shines into the theatre, and into the 
eyes of the players. Besides, they gave a piece 
in the Milanese dialect. It was just as if you 
looked at all these complicated and comical situ- 
ations, and might perhaps in case of necessity 
mingle in them; so that the most familiar come- 
dy situations become new and interesting. And 
so the whole public took the liveliest part in it. 
And now good night; I wanted in fact to chat 
with you a bit before going to bed; and it has 
become a letter. Fevix. 

(To be continued.) 


, 





Translated for this Journal. 
Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hetnnica von Kreiss.e. 
(Continued from page 370.) 


Schubert’s head was never turned by the ad- 
miration of his friends, nor by the steadily in- 
creasing favor of the general public, which has 
intoxicated so many and made them over-estimate 
themselves. The honorable recognition he receiv- 
ed from many persons distinguished for their 
rank, their intelleet, or their own artistic emin- 
ence, never tempted him to overstep a severely 
modest sense of his own merit. Among the mu- 
sical artists, who took a lively interest in Schu- 
bert, we find C. M. von Weber, Hummel, and 
the singer Lablache, to whom Schubert dedicated 
three Italian songs. With Theodore Korner, 
who spent the years 1811-13 in Vienna, he be- 
came acquainted just at the time when he felt 
the impulse to devote himself exclusively to Art; 
and Korner did not fail to strengthen him in his 
resolution. 

Schubert was frequently drawn into musical 
circles, where it sometimes happened that the 
singer got all the praise, while no one thought of 
the little man who sat at the piano, accompany- 
ing his own songs with so much soul and expres- 
sion. The unpretending artist could well afford 
to disregard the neglect, since the applause, with 
which his compositions were received, belonged 
in the end to him. In such circles, especially in 
the more elegant ones, which he only entered to 
oblige others by accompanying his songs, Schu- 
bert was shy and sparing of words. While he 
sat at the piano he wore the most serious face, 
and he withdrew into a side room the moment he 
had finished. Unconcerned about praise and ap- 
plause, he evaded compliments, and was content- 
ed if his friends testified their approbation. 

It was otherwise, when he saw himself unfet- 
tered by conventionality; then his tongue was 
loosed in lively talkativeness; he had no lack of 
wit and quaint suggestions; and when he was 
silent himself, he partook in the merriment of 
others. But pure gayety was foreign to his na- 
ture, and his laugh consisted only in a sort of 
hoarse, suppressed titter. Although he did not 
dance himself, he sometimes attended family 
balls among his intimate frien¢s, always ready to 
seat himself at the piano, where for hours long 
he improvised most beautiful dance music. 
Pieces which pleased him he repeated, so as to 
hold them in his memory and write them down. 

He seldom visited the theatre. Evenings, on 
which he was not invited out, he used to spend 
with his friends, the smallest part of whom were 
musicians, in the tavern, where now and then, no 
doubt, the hora legalis was overstepped, and pos- 
sibly a glass too much was drunk. What has 
been said of Schubert's passion for drink, is, if 
not a pure invention, certainly exaggerated in 
the highest degree. Probably, as in many other 
stories of that kind, the passion for drink, upon 
investigation, would resolve itself into a few 
excesses, which any good fellow might com- 
mit. Schindler meets the charge, that Schubert 
led an irregular life, by a reference to the prodi- 
gious number of works which he has left behind 
him. No man, who did not make a good use of 
his time, could possibly have produced them. 
Schubert loved good wine, and often took a glass 





more than he needed; then he grew noisy and 
unpleasant to the company. 

Hand in hand with his modesty went the re- 
spect he cherished for the musical accomplish- 
ments of others, even in the song depart- 
ment, where he reigned as no one has before or 
after him. In his early years he was particular- 
ly fond of Zumsteg’s songs, whose “ Kolmal,” 
“Maria Stuart,” “Expectation” and “The silent 
Toggenburg” inspired him with a lively interest. 
Also in Kreutzer’s “ Wanderlieder” he found so 
much pleasure, that he declared to’ some flatter- 
ers, who undertook to run them down, that he 
liked them greatly and he wished that he had 
composed them. : 

He lived in the most brilliant period of the 
Italian “pera; but its melodious strains, so des- 
titufe of any deeper feeling, could exercise but 
small attractive power over him. Yet he was an 
admirer of Lablache ; and Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” which never yet displeased any one, 
pleased also him; some pieces too in Otello inter- 
ested him. 

It is known, that Schubert throughout the 
greater part of his life was in by no means com- 
fortable, and not seldom in depressed outward 
circumstances. Inexperienced in the acquisitive 
pursuits of life, and not at all disposed to esti- 
mate his productions even approximately at the 
price, which their intrinsic excellence deserved, 
he did not, like so many others, derive even a 
moderate subsistence from the remuneration of 
his labor. And yet friends stood ever ready at 
his side to support him both in counsel and in 
deed. It was they, who were moved by the thrill- 
ing effect of the “ Erl King,” to have the song 
engraved at their own expense ; and as the first 
edition was soon taken up, Schubert had the sat- 
isfaction of deriving a considerable profit from 
the composition. * * ee 

Franz Schubert, who tried his hand in nearly 
every kind of music, has achieved the highest 
perfection in the Song; in that he has been ex- 
celled by no one to this day. Among the great 
number of song composers, who have flooded the 
world with their intellectual productions since 
him, Mendelssohn and Schumann are ‘the only 
ones to be named, who, being musical masters of 
the first rank, have also made an epoch in this 
field, and have indicated new paths for the song, 
after it was supposed to have already reached its 
full development. The time is still recent when 
the former, by the smooth and rounded form pe- 
culiar to his compositions, by the delicate aroma 
that pervaded his etherial tone pictures, and by 
the introduction of popular elements into the 
work of Art, transported the musical world to 
ecstacy, and maintained an undisputed single 
sovereignty in song, until in these latter days the 
sceptre was wrested from his hand by Rcbert 
Schumann, who, although leaning here and there 
towards Mendelssohn, then again gathering him- 
self up to the fullest self-reliance, and creating 
from his inmost soul, opened a new world in song, 
and, deeper and more rich in fancy than his pre- 
decessor, did not deny a certain spiritual relation- 
ship with Schubert. 

If the achievements of these two men in the 
department of songs are great and of unques- 
tionable value ; if we owe them new forms and 
modes of expression ; and if their works in this 
branch of music also always bear the stamp of 
that high culture, which was thoroughly their 
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own; still we cannot hesitate a moment to award 
the palm in song to Schubert as the one, who, 
with the deepest feeling, the most powerful im- 
agination and wonderful musical apprehension 
of the thought, had at his command a wealth of 
melodies such as no other man had. 

In an enumeration of his songs, which took 
place in the year 1820, there were found already 
more than 500 of them; to which in the follow- 
ing eight years at least 100 more were added. 
A great number of German, and several foreign 
poets contributed their larger or smaller contin- 
gent of poems for these; and among them 
Goethe stands out as the one, whose songs, apart 
from their intrinsic worth, in number also take 
the first place among those set to music by Schu- 
bert. Like Beethoven before him, like Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann after him, Schubert was 
particularly partial to the composition of Goethe’s* 
poems; he has set more than half a hundred of 
them to music. 

The “Erl King” was the foundation of his 
fame in wider circles, and paved the way for the 
works that followed ; but the songs from Wilhelm 
Meister, and those from the Westéstliche Divan, 
“Ganymed,” An Schwager Kronos,” “Trostlose 
Liebe” (inconsolable love), ‘Welcome and Part- 
ing,” “ Limits of Humanity,” &c., count among 
the finest that Schubert has produced in song.— 
To these may be added the songs: “Heidenrés- 
lein” (little heath rose), “Nearness of the loved 
one,” “First loss,’ “The Fisher,” ‘“ Hunter’s 
Evening Song,” “ Meeresstille,” ‘‘ Wanderer’s 
night song,” “ Geheimes,” “ Shepherd’s Lament,” 
‘Son of the Muses,” “On the Lake,” “Spirit 
Greeting,” “ Wonne der Wehmuth” (bliss of sad- 
ness), “Table song,” “Consolation in Tears,” 
Clara’s song in “Egmont,” “Sehnsucht,” “ Versun- 
ken,” “Prometheus,” “Who buys love-gods ?” 
“ The Jeweller’s journeyman,” “ To the Moon,” 
“ Nachtgesang,” “Die Liebende schreibt,” “Bundes- 
lied,” “An die Entfernie,” “Mahomet’s song,” the 
scenes from “Faust,’ an? the ballads: ‘The 
Minstrel,” “The rat-catcher,” “Die Spinnerin,” 
“The King in Thule,” “The God and the Baya- 
dere ;” also the quartet for men’s voices: “Im 
Gegenwiirtigen Vergangenes” (the Past in the 
Present). 

Schiller, too, is represented in some twenty and 
odd poems ; among them the long ballads: “Die 
Biirgschaft,” “ The Diver,” and“ Ritter Toggen- 
burg,” the composition of which, as well as of 
“Elysium,” “Emma,” and some other poems, be- 
longs to an earlier period. ‘ Hector’s Parting,” 
the “Maiden’s Lament,” “Group from Tartarus,” 
“Thekla a spirit voice,” “ Dithyramb,” and “The 
Conflict,” well known songs and often sung, con- 
nect themselves worthily with those already men- 


tioned. 
(To be continued.) 

* In 1819 Schubert sent to Goethe a ms. volume of his com- 
positions to Goethe’s pooms, with a respectful note, to which 
no answer evercame. The old master understood but little 
about music, and received so many letters of this sort, that it 
is no wonder he took no notice of a man personally quite un- 
known to him. 





Music as Art, as Language, and as Prophecy. 


From an Address before the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation in 1841. By J. 8S. Dwight. 

I have already spoken several times incidentally of 
music as Art, as Language, and as Prophecy. A few 
words now on each of these heads. 

1. Not every musician is an artist. Skill, tact, 
science, fall short of this high distinction. Yet we 
confound the eternal work of Art and the merest 
superficiality, composed by rule or memory, under 





one term, music. Let it be understood that, in all 
our high claims for music thus far, we have had refer- 
ence, not to the mere medium of expression, to the 
agreeable combinations and successions of sound, 
which we call music, bat to the music from the soul, 
expressing itself through that medium, through those 
melodies and harmonies ;—not to the mere verbal 
and rhythmical dress of the poem, but to the poetry 
of it. Amongst all the numberless varieties of things 
which may be played and sung, there is much which 
claims to be music for a greater reason than that it is 
capable of being played and sung; for the reason, 
namely, that it is full of soul and meaning, and 
comes from an equal inspiration with the highest 
works of art, in painting, sculpture, or poetry. A 
true work of music stands for as much life, and is as 
much the word of a great soul, as is an Iliad, or a 
Paradise Lost. But poetry, which is no poetry, we 
can call rhyme ; eloquence, which is uninspired, we 
can call speech ; music we must call music, whether 
it be a jig, or a Messiah; and there is no term to 
distinguish among mere melodies and harmonies con- 
formed to rule, and those which also contain meaning, 
originality, and the spirit of true Art. A great many 
compositions bear the same relation to the high Art- 
standard of music which the rhymed commonplaces 
in the corner of a newspaper bear to poetry, or which 
mere speech bears to eloquence. 

What is Art? is not easily answered. Yet the 
word is understood, where its presence has been felt, 
by any one who has felt the difference between an 
Apollo Belvidere and a tolerably skillful statue from 
some clever hand. In each of its departments there 
are several stages or approximations to pure Art, 


Thus, among writers, there is first the one who has 
merely mastered the language, and who lets the lan- 
guage or the current literature do his thinking for 
him. Then there is the one who writes skillfully to 
some purpose, who knows how to adapt means to an 
end, to prove, to persuade, to please; such is the 
popular speaker, lecturer, essayist, satirist, or didac- 
tic poet. Then there is the artist who creates, who 
produces a poem or a thought for its own sake, 
because he is full of it and must give it utterance ; 
it is his own genius which he writes out, and he 
moulds the language to his use; it is to serve no 
special end ; his work is an end in itself; it has not 
merely a relative, but an absolute existence ; you do 
not ask why it is, but only what it is. The first is 
acquirement; the second, talent; the third, genius. 
So the painter or sculptor, who succeeds in getting a 
faithful likeness of a head, is no artist, but only one 
who has acquired the use of the tools of art. Above 
him is the skilfal designer, who gives you represen- 
tations or illustrations of historical scenes, or natural 
objects, or his own fancies. He has talent, yet he is 
not the artist. The artist, the man of geuius, creates. 


He borrows both his materials and his subject, to be 
sure ; but they are the least part of his picture or his 
group. He finds a subject in the worship of Apollo, 
the story of Laocoon, the landseape before him ; but 
that is only the web into which he must put the woof. 
Talent uses paint and marble to represent a storm. 


Genius first translates the storm into a painting, and 
then uses them both to represent its own ideal,— 
makes both serve its master thought. The works of 
talent surprise us, and make us think chiefly of the 
power and skill displayed in their execution. The 
works of genius overpower us, transport us, fill us 
with their own spirit, haunt us wherever we go, sug- 
gest to us infinitely more than we see, and come over 
us like the whole heavens, showing us not one thing, 
but the harmony of all things. The reason for their 
being lies not in the subject, or passage of history, 
which they illustrate ; we do not have to go out of 
themselves for it. All traces of the old mythology 
might be lost; and the Apollo, without a name or 
clue to its story, would mean as much as it now 
means. So in Music. With those who work in 
tones, as with those who work in stone, or brass, or 
colors, there are all grades of excellence, from manu- 
facture up to art. Do not confound the mechanical 
composer or maker-up with the creator or artist, whose 
music is the exponent and beautiful revelation of his 
life. Believe, too, that in music itself there is some- 
thing greater than any thing which it undertakes to 
illustrate or adorn; that art is greater than its sub- 
jects or occasions ; that music has something more 
to do than to clothe a given thought, or imitate a 
given scene or story. Its nobler mission is to publish 
its own secret; to give you, not storms, moonlight, 
battles, hymns, tragedies, recollections ; for those you 
have, (in the original, which is better than the copy,) 
but to give you music, something which concerns you 
intimately, and which is not published in any other 
way. A great deal is said about imitations of nature, 
or stories of human life, ranning through music ; and 
there is great joy among the disciples when some 
such hint, by way of explanation of his meaning in 





some piece, admired we know not why, can be got 
from the great master. Not content with enjoying it 
as music, we ask to have it repeated to us as thought ; 
which is like asking to have the condition of the 
blessed in another world made visible to eye and ear 
in this world. To hear music truly, you enter the 
realm of music, and feel as if all the world was music, 
and nothing but music; you forget your former state ; 
histories, persons, scenes, thoughts, words, are foreign 
here; it is not their element; the most you can do 
will be to say, like Paul, “I know not whether I was 
in the body or out of the body-’ Return to the 
matter-of fact life of the senses, and ask the composer 
what he meant, and either he will give no answer, or 
one that will sadly disappoint you. Importuned for 
an answer of some sort, he will tell you of any fly of 
circumstance that chanced to light upon his paper 
while he wrote, of any stray thoughts, or momentary 
consciousness of things in the outward world, which 
chequered the pure sky of his rhapsody at his piano. 
Ask the clear running stream its meaning ; yon will 
recognize the chance reflections of objects flitting 
over it, objects beautiful, fanciful, grotesque or low : 
but they are not the running stream. Soin Art; you 
may see all things, but not itself. Imitative muste is 
sometimes wonderful, but it is not the highest. Music 
is essentially suhjective, and mere musical imitations 
of objects are a prostitution of the art. They are 
not art, any more than the Daguerreotype is art. 
Curiosity is excited to hear the Battle of Prague, or 
Neukomm’s Fantasia, on the organ, representing a 
concert on a lake interrupted by a storm. Such 
things can hardly entertain the lover of true music 
twice. Even Haydn’s “ Creation,” by its literal imi- 
tations, sacrifices too much to effect. Schindler, the 
biographer of Beethoven, gives us an explanation, 
from the master himself, of one of his sonatas, and 
traces minutely through, from phrase to phrase, two 
answering parts, one pleading, the other angrily refus- 
ing, as if it were a quarrel between two lovers, or 
between husband and wife. But from the lips of 
Beethoven himself, I would not accept so low an ex- 
planation. He told what he could, perhaps, but left 
the most untold, or never thought how much he 
meant. Could the story affect us like the music ? 


Of no vulgar nature must the conflict be, which could 
be carried up into the pure realm of art and made 
immortal ;—a conflict of ideal spirits, or of principles, 
or say, of the individual sou! with Destiny, the music, 
the meanwhile, harmonizing all their wild, impatient 
outbreaks, that they may not go beyond the law of 
beauty, and thus predicting the sure and happy recon- 
ciliation. On another occasion, being asked the key 
to a sonata, he replied, ‘‘ Read Shakspeare’s Tem- 
pest.” But he did not say, “ It is a musical transla- 
tion of the Tempest.’ In vain will you endeavor to 
trace the story through it, save as you trace a vague 
and fanciful connection between the accidental figures 
in the veins of mahogany or marble. You cannot 
say, this represents the storm; this, the scolding of 
the boatswain ; this, the uplifting of the magician’s 
wand ; this, the pleading sympathy of Miranda ; and 
this, the sudden flight and apparition of the tricksy 
Ariel. All that, done ever so well, would have been 
but a musical curiosity. Our artist worked for no 
such end in this sonata. It was his own wild and 
glorious mood which he would utter and preserve in 
the immortal form of art. Would you know what 
wrought him up to such a pitch of feelmg? ‘ Read 
Shakspeare’s Tempest.” These strains are but the 
audible vibrations of his soul under the spell of that 
wild tale of elemental discord, wonder, love, and all- 
subduing justice ; his rapturous response to the tones 
of another master mind. While you listen, your 
fancy will roam at large and recognize, ad libitum, 
full many a well-known face,—Ariels, and beautiful, 
or grotesque spirits without number, “ music i’ the 
air,” Calibans and growling thunder, the whole isle 
shaking, waves roaring, clouds blackening, flames 
flickering on the tops of masts, soft sighs of love and 
compassion, and deep tones of fatherly wisdom,— 
but all indefinite, all the vague, evanescent interming- 
lings and successions of a dream. No regular synop- 
sis could be given. Such is the difference between 
Art and skill. And thus is Music, as an art, no 
parasite, living upon other arts, but endowed with an 
independent being, and entrusted with its own pecu- 
liar mission. 

2. After what has now been said, it will be safe to 
speak of music as Language. It isalanguage. It 
is so independently of words. Indeed, all progress 
in musical taste brings with it a growing preference 
for instrumental music over vocal. It compromises 
something of its own peculiar eloquence to even the 
most judicious union with poetry. I call it the lan- 
guage of natural religion, and class it among the evi- 
dences of our religious nature. It is the natural 
language of emotions and aspirations, which imply 
the existence of more than is seen, which press to- 
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wards the heart of all things, and cannot bear to be- 
lieve that nature is lifeless. ‘There is most music, 
where there is most of this spontaneous spirituslity, 
where men are most conscious of the unseen world ; 
—not where men have most strictness of faith 
or observance, but where they live practically 
above what is narrowly called the Practical, 
and seem to know that they have souls to satis- 
fy as well as bodies. It is the most intimate 
of languages. Two Germans, meeting after a long 
separation, would hardly feel that they had conversed, 
until they had made music together ; it would secm 
a cold meeting to them without that. And there is 
a certain rude Aolian-harp music running through 
Speech, which gives us our most intimate knowledge 
of one another. We learn more of a person from 
the tones in which he says a thing, than from the 
thing he says. His words convey a special meaning ; 
but the tones and modulations, the rhythm and qual- 
ity of his voice, convey the whole spirit and charac- 
ter of the man to us. His words tell us what he 
means now; his tones, what he means always,—not 
merely the meaning of what he is now stating, but 
the meaning of him. You need only catch the tones 
of aspeaker in another room, where you can neither 
see him nor distinguish his words, to know just how 
refined, how calm, how generous he is, and whether 
he is a hopeful child and a believer, or a skeptical 
and politic man of tact. 

3. And now for the Prophetic character of Music. 
I have called it the language of our presentiments. 
The communion which we enjoy through it is an in- 
timation of the higher life into which this progres- 
sive organization of ours will unfold itself. Nay, it 
is itself, for the time being, the “ substance of things 
hoped for.”” It warns us of that essential harmony 
of things which our artificial ways disturb, and sings 
to us, for our comfort, that the broken fragments of 
the kingdom of heaven, as_they lie about us here in 
the chaos of sin and strife, shall oae day rise together 
in a fair, harmonious whole. In other words, music 
predicts the final reconciliation of the sacred and 
the secular in all things, the doing away of that dis- 
tinction by the return of all things to their primitive 
and holy uses. And wherever true music is, that re- 
conciliation has, for the time being, taken place.— 


For music hallows even trivial occasions. It enno- 
bles all it touches. It idealizes even the dance, and 
exalts it to the dignity of the dance of Miriam on 
the shore of the Red Sea. Pleasure is less danger- 
ous, less sensual, less trivial, when music intellectu 
alizes it. Tho believer in depravity, the strictest 
ascetic, will allow that “to the pure all things are 
pure,” were we only pure. Now it is conceivable 
that the week might be as holy as the Sabbath ; that 
man might glorify God with the labor of his hands, 
as well as in the sanctuary; that his talk with his 
brother might be communion; and that gayety and 
dancing might be, not a perversion and a wicked 
waste of life, but the innocent and truthful joy of 
grateful children beneath a Father’s smile. So far 
as the legitimate influence of music goes, this thing 
is realized. The theatre is a better place when music 
from the heart is heard there. The dance becomes 
the poetry of motion when the music is not a mere 
tickler of the sense, but a graceful and exquisite 
work of art, speaking to the soul, like some of the 
happiest waltzes of Strauss or Laenner. A tender 
melancholy, as of moonlight and the flow of waters, 
comes over one sometimes in the mere music of the 
waltz. Does it not show how all things must be 
lifted up, and restored at last to their original sacred- 
ness ? how this whole life, without losing any of its 
naturalness, must become a temple and act of wor- 
ship? And if musicians, the inspired masters of 
that guild, do degrade their genius to low subjects, 
give trivial names to their sublimest pieces, and herd 
with the profane, it proves only a false state of things, 
and that there ought not to be any profane. In their 
world, in their mysterious realm of music, which is 
their atmosphere, their life, and in which they are 
glorious, there is no secular, no sacred; all is soul 
and beauty; all is liberal, disinterested, pure ; no 
doubt, no dogmatism can enter there ; no selfishness, 
no grossness. Those are narrow, private faults, and 
music isa universal language. Those belong to men 
as they are; music belongs to humanity in its orig- 
inal. And he, who has most deeply felt the power 
of music, is most humbled by the thought of the 
lost brightness of his own original, and most yearns 
to realize the promised oounslibadien of which I have 
spoken. A true lover of music must be in some 
sense a “perfectionist.” 

Yes! in masic, if true to itself there is nothing 
profane. It comes from above. It is a stray, re- 
flected light from heaven, glancing about, here and 
there, over all the surface and the walls of this our 
early life, entering without fear each dull and vulgar 
haunt,—a sort of revelation to the vulgar, that there 





is a capacity in him for something more. When 
shall we move as freely and beneficently among our 
brethren, high or low, pure or tainted, and in all 
places, whether consecrated or not, as this heavenly 
benefactress moves among us? Does she not teach 
us that this divorce of secular from sacred, of nature 
from religion, is all wrong? Wherever a holy spirit 
comes, whether it comes in the shape of a good man, 
or of hallowed associations which hang around a 
church, or of a true strain of careless, wandering 
music, such as sometimes falls, like that stray sun- 
beam, into wholes where vice frequents, there, so 
long as it lingers, is the place made holy. All things 
may be exalted in this way. Ilave you not observed 
the effect of moonlight, how, with magic wand, she 
transforms the old white honse into a marble palace, 
hides all the obtrusive and discordant features of the 
scene, and, with vague and delicate shading, brings 
out all its ideal beauty, turning the dirty village into 
a romantic fairy spot ? Music, too, is such a charmer. 
The profane thought forgets itself, when she ap- 
proaches, Through the coarse, worldly features of 
the sensualist glows the expression of the future an- 
gel; he looks the nobler nature which he should be, 
while he harkens, spell-bound, to her melodies. 

What matter, then, if Handei’s “Messiah,” that 
sublime work of musical art, was written for the 
theatre? Does it smell of the theatre now? Docs 
it suggest tinsel and spangles, and rouge for the face, 
and the smoke of foot-lamps? Is it not all preg- 
nant with celestial meaning ¢ Does it not acquaint 
us with the deepest humility, the purest exaltation 
which the human soul has ever known? Each suc- 
cessive performance of that oratorio fills the hearer 
with new wonder, One familiar at all with the pro- 
cesses and difficulties of musical art, cannot but feel, 
as he hears it, as if an impossibility had been achiev- 
ed, something greater than a mere mortal could feel 
it in his limited nature to do. The music seems to 
have come from the same inspiration with the words 
which it embalms. Whatever the intellect may de- 
mand, the heart asks no better interpreter of those 
words than this music. Indeed, it seems as if every 
note were set by the same necessity of an all-wise 
will which set the stars ; as if there were no no room 
for choice, this being the music pre-ordained for this 
theme, so there could be no other. One who has 
heard it often, and has it all by heart, finds those old 
Hebrew sentences and the melodies of the modern 
artist growing inseparable in his mind, as if they be- 
longed together from the first by right, and had come 
to us separately by some mistake. Had I devoted 
this discourse exclusively to an attempt to do justice 
to the Oratorio of the Messiah, I might have suc- 
ceeded better in unfolding the wealth, spirituality and 
dignity of the musical art by that single illustration, 
than by all the remarks which I have scattered over 
se much greund. The same I might do, were there 
any art of congealing the fluid spirit of musie into 
words, with some one of the great triumphs of pure, 
or instrumental nusic, some symphony of Mozart or 
Beethoven. But time fails. 





(From Novello’s Musical Times.) 


Life and Labors of Vincent Novello. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
(Continued from page 381.) 


It was at Paris, on their return from their tour in 
Germany and visit to Mozart’s family, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Novello brought to maturity their project for 
placing their daughter Clara at Mons. Choron’s es- 
tablishment for vocal pupils in the French Academy 
of Singing for Church Music. The child had given 
tokens of possessing a voice and musical abilities 
rare in their order ; and though so young, hopes were 
given by Monsr. Fétis and other influential persons, 
that the little girl might possibly obtain admission 
there, were she to compete with the other young-lady 
candidates about to try for a nomination. On learn- 
ing this chance, Mrs, Novello, with her usual energy 
of decision, set out immediately to fetch the little 
Clara in time for the approaching trial in Paris. So 
young was the childish candidate, that she had (ra- 
ther against the grain of her little ladyship’s dignity!) 
to be placed on a stool when the first public perform- 
ance of the pupils took place after Clara had gained 
her election ; yet so potent was the youthful voice, 
so assured was the musical execution, that her um- 
pires at once decided in her favor. That stool was 
the first step of her steady ascension to the throne of 
vocal supremacy. The father had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the firm basis he had given to 
his little girl’s education in grounding her thorough- 
ly in the elements of her art; for she acquitted her- 
self with a self-possession and certainty that won her 
immediate success. Her judges were almost as much 
amused as pleased with the business-like, quiet, un- 





fluttered manner of the child, in the delivery of her 
competitive exercise and piece. She sang these as 
though she had been accustomed to face an audience 
for years, instead of having seen but a few summers 
since her cradle. As an indication of the full tone 
and unwavering style which characterized Clara’s 
singing even at the early age,—one of her judges 
chancing to hear the little girl sing in an adjoining 
room on the eve of the trial day, thought it was a 
girl of sixteen, and could hardly believe his eyes 
when he beheld the blue-eyed English child ina 
white frock who had just been performing Arne’s 
“ Soldier tired ” with that confident brilliancy and 
rich roundness of voice. The weight and wealth of 
tone,§with purity and precision in Clara’s high notes, 
were as remarkable then as they have been ever since, 
—silvery, bell-like, clear and ringing. 

Before that year came to a close, Vincent Novello 
had to pay the final tribute of respect to Mozart’s 
sister. Not many months after he had been to Salz- 
burg to take the subscribed sum to Madame Sonnen- 
burg, news of her death reached England ; and Mr. 
Novello, in commemoration, and as a homage to her 
illustrious brother, got up a performance of Mozart’s 
R.juiem, with a small orchestra and organ, in South 
Streot Chapel. A few choice instruments,—Mori’s 
violin, Marictti’s trombone, Anfossi’s double-bass, 
and some other professional friends’ assistance, sus- 
tained the organist in his refined execation of the 
great musician’s masterpiece. Eye as well as ear 
was gratified upon that occasion (the last wherein 
South Street Chapel shone with its former glory ; 
for, soon after, it was dismantled, and the Embassy’s 
service no longer performed there) in the expression 
of Vincent Novello’s countenance, while the reflec- 
tion of the light from the tapers fell full upon it, 
beaming with the intellectual rapture and enthusiasm 
for the great master he was illustrating, as well «s for 
the art in which he himself so excelled. His admir- 
ably-shaped head, in harmonious relief against the 
crimson drapery surrounding the organ-loft, formed 
a picture that might have been a study for Titian. 
Here may be a fitting place to mention that Vincent’s 
elder brother, Mr. Francis Novello, had been the 
principal bass-singer at the Portuguese Chapel, in 
South Street, during the whole period of the former’s 
organistship there ; and on the occasion in question, 
it was that beautiful voice, mellow yet sonorous, 
which gave full effect to the noble ‘Tuba mirum,” 
“Recordare,” and “Benedictus.” The quality of 
Mr. Francis Novello’s voice, and the earnestness of 
feeling which his enthusiastic admiration of music 
enabled him to throw into the compositions wherein 
he took part, will not be readily forgotten by those 
who remember the choir at South Street. 

It was in the following year that the family re- 
moved to 67, Frith Street ; and it was here that Vin- 
cent Novello’s eldest son, Alfred, first commenced 
business. A very modest beginning, in appearance, 
—a couple of parlor windows and a glass-door, with 
a few title-pages bearing composers’ names of ster- 
ling merit, and Vincent Novello’s as editor; but con- 
scientious faith in promoting the diffusion of the best 
music on the part of him who edited,—industry, 
punctuality and zeal on the part of the young pub- 
lisher,—with practical counsel, moral encouragement 
and untiring sympathy on the part of her who aided 
husband and son in their public endeavors as in their 
private hopes and aims,—made that original simple 
parlor-shop the germ of the mart for supplying Eng- 
land—nay, the world—with highest-class music. It 
was at 67, Frith street, and subsequently at 69, Dean 
street, (to which later place he removed in 1834) that 
Vincent Novello had the gratification of seeing his 
sons and daughters. around him in the exercise of 
those talents which nature had given, and which him- 
self and wife had fostered. Judicious indulgence, 
affection and care, and wise cherishing brought their 
happy fruits; and the art-loving father had the joy 
of possessing, in his own offspring, individuals all 
more or less gifted with the musical capacity which 
he particularly prized. Among his daughters he had 
an ample supply of soprano voices, and one alto; 
his sons Alfred and Edward had each a bass voice, 
while his son-in-law, Charles, sang tenor; thus, at 
any time, the musician could have performed in his 
own family those more refined compositions which 
were his especial favorites. The delight he took in 
hearing such vocal gems as Mozart’s “‘Ave verum,” 
Leonardo Leo’s ‘Kyrie eleison,” Wilbye’s “ Flora 
gave me,” or Lindley’s “‘Let me careless,” suggested 
to him the writing out of four green-bouud part- 
music books, filled with the choicest unaccompanied 
concerted pieces, amounting to more than two hun- 
dred; and thus, when he and his young people spent 
a day in the fields, took a journey, or were otherwise 
beyond the reach of an instrument, they could enjoy 
the pastime of music as a crowning pleasure. He 
entitled these volumes “Music for the Open Air,” 
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and they always accompanied the family in their 
holiday excursions. One of the first pieces is the 
Canon 4 in 2, which appeared in the 121st number of 
the Musical Times, and which for years was daily 
sung for him by Vincent Novello’s family as an after- 
dinner Grace. The charming quartet which will be 
given in the April number, was written by its com- 
poser, Charles Stokes, for his friend Vincent Novel- 
lo’s family-choir at this happy period of their lives ; 
and has its place in the green-bound volumes. To 
the just-mentioned Canon (which he entitled “A 
thanksgiving after enjoyment’’) its composer ap- 
pended the following note: “The above Canon was 
written in commemoration of a most delightful mu- 
sical evening, which the composer had passed in com- 
pany with Malibran, De Beriot, Willman, Mendels- 
sohn, and other rare musicians. As soon as he 
awoke the next morning, he wrote the above little 
composition, in acknowledgment of the great pleas- 
ure he enjoyed.—V. N.” 

Those “musical evenings,” were indeed memorable 
epochs ; perhaps the most memorable was the one in 
question. It was soon after Malibran’s marriage 
with De Beriot ; and they both came to this party at 
the Novellos’ house. De Beriot played in a string 
quartet of Haydn’s, with that perfect tone and style 
which distinguished him. Then his wife gave in 
generously lavish succession Mozart’s “Non pit di 
fiori,”” with Willman’s obbligato accompaniment on 
the Corno di bassctto, a‘“Sancta Maria” of her host’s 
composition (which she sang at sight with consum- 
mate effect and expression), a gracefully tender air, 
“Ah, rien n’est doux comme la voix quidit je t’aime,” 
and lastly a spirited mariner’s song, with a sailorly 
burden chiming as it were with their rope-hauling. 
In these two latter she accompanied herself; and 
when she had concluded among a rave of admiring 
plaudits from all present, she ran up to one of the 
heartiest among the applauding guests—Felix Men- 
delssohn—and said in her own winning playfully im- 
perious manner (which a touch of foreign speech and 
accent made only the more fascinating), ‘Now, Mr. 
Mendelssohn, I never do nothing for nothing ; you 
must play for me, now [have sung for you.” He, 
“nothing loath,” let her lead him to the pianoforte; 
where he dashed into a wonderfully impulsive ex- 
tempore—masterly, musician-like, full of gusto. In 
this marvellous improvisation he introduced the sev- 
eral pieces Malibran had just sung, working them 
with admirable ski! one after the other ; and finally, 
in combination, the four subjects blended together in 
elaborate counterpoint. No wonder the delight ex- 
perienced by the musical soul of the master of the 
house took the shape which it did “next morning.” 

Tt is not, perhaps, too much to say that the musi- 
cal evenings at Vincent Novello’s house gave one 
great origina) incitement to the performance of high- 
class music in domestic circles which has now so 
generally obtained in England. The professor’s 
musical socialities in London excited emulation, and 
produced similar assemblages in private circles of the 
metropolis ; these spread ; and, thus, the pleasant 
practice of performing sterling classical music 
amoug family and friendly re-unions has now become 
universal in town and country. Bacon pronounces 
a garden to be “the purest of human pleasures :” we 
might call domestic music “the purest of urbane 
pleasures,” were it not that, though capital in itself, 
its delight is not confined to the capital ; but is equal- 
ly felt and exjoyed in the provinces. Vincent No- 
vello wes also the prime mover of another branch of 
social musica) performance ; a performance partaking 
of a public and a private character. Ile was one of 
the founders of the “Classical Harmonists,” Society ; 
which consisted of some twenty to thirty gentlemen 
and lady members who met monthly to get up good 
vocal and instrumental music. And he likewise pro- 
moted the institution of the “Choral Harmonists’ ” 
Society, which numbered a still larger body of sub- 
scribers. These London musical societies gave rise 
to provincial ones on the same plan, and were ano- 
ther source of promoting that diffusion of fine music, 
its taste, its culture, its practical knowledge and per- 
formance, which Vincent Novello ever had so much 
at heart. 

During this elate period of Vincent Novello’s life, 
the Masical Festival in Westminster Abbey took 
place in 1834. He himself presided at the organ; 
and his daughter Clara was one of the soprano vo- 

calists in the sacred oratorios performed on the occa- 
sion. Many can remember the young angelic voice 
so appropriately heard in “How beautiful are the 
feet,”’ and other Handelian strains. The reader will 
be pleased to see a sportive note of Charles Lamb’s, 
written to Vincent Novello’s son-in-law at this time ; 
a note still carefully preserved, despite its pencilled 
characters and worn edges. It is directed outside, 
“Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq.;” but begins and ends 
without address or signature. “We heard the music 


in the Abbey of Winchmore Ilill! and the notes 
were incomparably soften’d by the distance. Novel- 
lo’s chromatics were distinctly audible. Clara was 
faulty in B flat. Otherwise she sang like an angel. 
The trombone, and Beethoven’s waltzes were the best. 
Who played the oboe?” In the same spirit (most 
consistent with that which pervades the whimsical, 
witty ‘Chapter on Ears”) are some lines which 
Charles Lamb wrote in his friend Vincent Novello’s 
album ; and which he entitled 
| Free Tnovents on some Eminent Composers. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care one farthing candle 

For either of them, nor for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolesi ? 

Or through the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 

So help me God, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave and crotchet, 

Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer-Deluvians, 

That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 

Before that dirty blacksmith, Jubal, 

By strokes on anvil, or by summ’at 

Found out, to his great surprise, the Gamut. 

T care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter: and bad luck 

Be mine, if I ean bear that Gluck. 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Herschel 

Had something in ’em ; but who’s Purcell ? 

The Devil with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 

And, if the bargain does not suit, 

T'll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose ’twixt him last named, and Winter. 

Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 

Knows just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it ? 

No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello, and Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, % 

Because they're living. So I leave ’em. 

C. Lames. 

Beneath, on the same page, Miss Lamb subjoined 
the following :— 

The reason why my brother’s so severe, 

Vincentio, is—my brother has no ear ; 








And Caradori her mellifluous throat 

Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 

Of common tunes he knows not anything, 

Nor “Rule Britannia” from “God save the King.” 

He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz! 

I'd lay my life he knows not what it is. 

His spite at music is a pretty whim— 

He loves not it, because it loves not him. 

M. Lams. 

After a few years, the Novellos left London for 
Bayswater ; and resided for some time, successively, 
in two of the pretty cottagas on Craven Hill, when 
that place still retained its primitive simplicity, and 
consisted of small detached dwellings with gardens, 
instead of the grand houses which now rise there in 
lofty rows. Fora large portion of this time, Vin- 
cent Novello remained in England, superintending 
his various musical works ; while his wife accompan- 
ied their danghter Ciara abroad on a lengthened 
professional tour in Germany and Russia, and during 
a period when it was resolved that she should study 
in Italy, with a view to the lyric stage. Be it here 
noted, that Mrs. Novello’s absence from home, far 
from preventing her fulfilment of home-duties, only 
afforded scope for her manifesting how exaltedly a 
woman can accomplish apparently incompatible tasks. 
Even while personally devoting exclusive attention 
to one child, by her presence and vigilant care, Mrs. 
Novello no less influenced and guided those remain- 
ing under the paternal roof by constant and minutely- 
detailed letters, filled with accounts of what she 
herself beheld abroad that might tend to the instrne- 
tion and entertainment of those she wrote to, or with 
advice, sympathy, and the liveliest interest in all 
they were thinking, saying and doing at home. Not 
only did she cheer and support her husband, by these 
frequent and loving epistles, (models of letter-compo- 
sition !) but she continued the good work of stimula- 
ting aud encouraging their children to conduct that 

















should redonnd to their own and their parent’s honor 
and happiness. So felicitously did she blend counsel 
with affectionate encouragement, that her opinion, 
her encomium, were ever the incentive to fresh exer- 
tion; and they no less strove to satisfy the mother, 





than to gratify the tender friend. With a vivacity of 








participation in everything that oceupied their hopes 
or their wishes, she made herself almost more a 
comrade than a parent to her adoriug children ; and 
even while she was away from them, they felt her 
with them in spirit. By a paradox wrought to a 
truth through the might of such a nature as hers,— 
those who most missed her, best bore separation from 
her. The talent which distinguished yet another of 
Vincent Novello’s daughters, for singing and for 
languages, prolonged this separation ; the mother’s 
namesake, Mary Sabilla, finding similar maternal 
devotion to that which Clara had found. 

At the close of the year 1848, it became evident 


that Mrs. Novello’s health required residence in a 
warmer climate ; and she wintered in Rome, near to 
her daughter Clara, who was by that time married to 
an Italian nobleman, Count Gigliucci. In 1849, 
Vincent Novello joined his wife at Nice, where they 
took a pleasant house, for themselves and their 

oungest surviving daughter, Sabilla, to dwell in 

enceforth; as the latter’s delicacy of throat, and 
susceptibility to cold and damp, rendered a southern 
atmosphere by re needful for her. Here, visited 
every autumn by their other children, Vincent Novel- 
lo and his wife lived for some years in quiet retive- 
ment, after the life of active exertion they had 
hitherto led with such prosperous effect ; and it was 
with complacent feeling, that they found themselves 
settled, during the evening of existence, in that beau- 
tiful land which had given birth to the immediate 
progenitor of Vincent Novello. 

It remains but to speak more particularly of his 
several productions ; those musica) labors which so 
worthily and so happily had occupied the active 
portion of his life. 


(To be continued.) 


Music Abroad, 


Le1pzig.—The 14th Gewandhans Concert (Jan. 
24) was made up as follows : Overture to the Wasser- 
triiger, by Cherubini; Aria from Spohr’s Jessonda ; 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto for piano ; ‘‘ Night- 
song,” by Marschner, and ‘“‘ May Song” by Meyer- 
beer; Concert Overture by Julius Rietz; Symphony 
No. 3 (in E flat), in five movements, by Robert 
Schumann. The singer was Mme. Caggiati-Tettel- 
bach, of the royal opera in Hanover, said to be not 
fresh in voice, while her selections were trivial. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto was played by a pupil of the 
Conservatorium, Miss Madeline Schiller, from Lon- 
don, a young lady of decided talent for her instrument’ 
who won great applause, echoed by the critics, but 
with cautions. 

At the usual Friday evening Musical Entertain- 
ment of the pupils and professors of the Conserva- 
torium, in the dingy little room in the old Gewand- 
haus, (Jan. 24), these pieces were performed : String 
Quartet, in A, by Mozart; Nocturne and Etude by 
Chopin; Manuscript Sonata for piano, in Eé, by E. 
F. Richter; third Concerto for piano, in C sharp 
minor, first movement, by Ferdinand Ries; sixth 
Concerto (fantastique), by Moscheles. — The pro- 
gramme of the preceding week was yet more interest- 
ing: Sonata for piano and violin, by J. 8. Bach, in 
B minor, played by Reinecke and David; Variations 
on a theme from Bach, composed and played by 
Reinecke: Quartet in B flat, by Haydn; Franz 
Schubert’s Octet for two violins, viola, cello, double 
bass, horn, bassoon and clarionet (op. 166). 

An interesting performance of church music, old 
German, old Italian, and modern, was given in the 
Thomas Church by Riede)’s Vocal Society. Hein- 
rich Schiitz, Michael Pretorius, John LEccard, 
Palestrina and Marcello were represented; also 
Cherubini, and among living composers, Ferdinand 
Gliich, Chr. Fink, Gustav Fliigel, and Robert Franz 
(the last named by a Psalm (op. 19) for two choirs 
a capédla, “a hymn here and there of Bach-like 
majesty and splendor ’’). 

The seventh concert of the Euterpe Society took 
place Jan. 21. The first part was directed by Dr. 
Langer, the second by Herr von Bronsart. It opened 
with Schumann’s “ Manfred” overture. Mme. 


Krebs-Michalesi sang an aria from Wagner’s Rienzi, 
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an air from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Schubert’s 
“ Wanderer,” and “ Mein Hochland” by C. Krebs. 
Herr Bronsart played Schubert’s Fantasia in C and 
Hangarian Rhapsody No. 13, as arranged by Liszt. 
Beethoven’s 8th Symphony formed the second part. 
The sixth Soirée for Chamber Mnsic took place in 
the Gewandhans concert hall Jan.13. Kapellmeister 
Reinecke and Concert-master David played together 
the piano and violin Sonata in B minor by J. S. 
Bach; Haydn’s Quartet in B flat was played by 
Messrs. David, Réntgen, Hermann and Davidoff— 
it wonld be hard to find fonr better ; Reinecke’s varia- 
tions on a theme of Bach followed, and the evening 
closed with Schubert’s Octet mentioned above. 


Beriin.—The Singacademie, for its third sub- 
scription concert, performed the oratorio “Abraham,” 
composed by Martin Blumner, its second directer. 
This work is highly esteemed in Berlin, and has been 
produced three times during the last two years ; 
whereas, some of the critics complain, Reinthaler’s 
“ Jeptha” and Rubinstein’s “ Paradise Lost ” have 
not been heard there at all. 

A great concert of the Ménnergesangverin clubs of 
Berlin—58 clubs, with 1500 voices—was given in the 
Royal Opera house, in the presence of the king and 
queen, in aid of the Prussian fleet. Capellmeister 
Taubert directed, and wrote a sailor song for the oc- 
casion, which was performed with orchestral accom- 
paniment and created much enthusiasm. Part-songs 
by Mendelssohn, Marschner and others were sung, 
some with orchestra, some with an accompaniment 
of a large number of French horns, and some unac- 
companied. People were surprised by the fresh 
power and fullness of the voices, and the precision 
and purity of their execution. 

Weber's Euryanthe was given in the last of Janu- 
ary in the Royal Opera house. Frau Harriers-Wip- 
pern sang the part of Euryanthe, and Frau Koster 
that of Eglantine. Herr Formes (tenor) is well 
known as one of the best representatives of Adolar, 
and Herr Krause of Lysiart. Other operas given 
since Christmas time are: Spontini’s Vestalin, Wag- 
ner’s Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin (nowhere presented 
with such splendid completeness as in Berlin; Fri. 
de Ahna has succeeded to Johanna Wagner in the 
part of Ortrud, which was one of the great dramatic 
triumphs of the latter), Ze Nozze di Figaro, Nurma- 
hal, Lac des Fées, &. The Italian Opera came to a 
close in February. It seems not to have excited that 
enthusiastic interest it did last year, although the 
Berliners have had their favorite Trebelli, the con- 
tralto, again, and in spite too of the decided impres- 
sion made by Adelina Patti. 

Hans von Biilow, son-in-law of Liszt, and court 
pianist, continues to give concerts in the Singaka- 
demie, himself the sole performer, and playing every- 
thing from Bach to Liszt and Raff, without any notes 
before him. Here is his programme of Jan. 3d: 
Chaconne in F by Handel; Sarabande and Passepied 
in E minor, by J. S. Bach; A major Sonata (op. 
101), Beethoven ; Fantasie in three parts (op. 17), 
Robt. Schaumann ; two concert Ltudes: “ Feux fo- 
lets ;’’ Evoica and bravura waltze on motives from 
Gounod’s Faust, Liszt ; Prelude and Fugue in A flat, 
op. 53, by Rubinstein, and Ballade, op. 11, C sharp 
minor, by the concert-giver. 


Hawnover—-M. Gounod’s Faust has been placed on 
the stage at the Theatre Royal, with more than or- 
dinary splendor. In the last act alone there are five 
new scenes, painted by Herr Martin. As a mark of 
his approbation of her performance of Gretchen, the 
King has forwarded Mile. Ulrich a magnificent 
bracelet, accompanied by a most flattering letter. A 
concert has already been given in aid of the funds for 
the Marschner Monument. 

There were eighty operatic performances at the 
Theatre Royal during the last year. Two of the 
S ae performed—Das Gléckchen des Eremiten and 

. Gounod’s Faust—were novelties. There were 
twelve revivals. In stock operas, the various com- 
posers were represented as follows ; Auber, one per- 





formance ; Bellini, 1; Boieldieu, 2; Donizetti, 3 ; 
Fiorentini, 1; Flotow, 3; Glasser, 1; Gounod, 2; 
Halévy, 1; Kreutzer, 1; Lortzing, 4; Maillart, 3 ; 
Marschner, 4; Méhul, 2; Meyerbeer, 9; Mozart, 3; 
Nicolai, 1; Offenhach, 1; Rossini, 3; Spohr, 1; 
Verdi, 3; Wagner, 4; and Weber, 1. 





Hameberc.—The Musikverein, consisting of more 
than 200 members, lately gave a highly successful 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 





WresnadEN.—Ferdinand Hiller’s new opera, Die 
Katakomben, libretto by Herr Moritz Hartmann, is in 
active rehearsal, and will be produced on the 2nd 


February. 


REGENSBURG.—The numerous admirers of Joseph 
Haydn will be glad to learn that an account of the 
old master’s life and productions will shortly be 
published. It is from the pen of Dr. Dominicus 
Mattenleiter, and will form four volumes. The au- 
thor has spent twenty years in collecting his materi- 
als, with what trouble and sacrifices may easily be 
imagined. 

Montca.—M. Gounod’s Faust has been given here, 
before a crowded house. The subscription-list was 
entirely suspended. Not only were the singers, but 
the scene painter and the machinist repeatedly called 
on. The King and Queen, as well as the Princes 
Adalbert and Theodore were present. At a concert 
lately given by Herr Peter Marolt, Mad. Sophia 
Schroder, an old lady eighty-two years old, anda 
pensioned member of the Theatre Royal, recited an 
ode by Klopstock, with all the energy and spirit of a 
young woman. She was loudly applauded.—At the 
second subscription concert given by Herr Ortner, 
Court-organist, the great features in the programme 
were a Symphony in E flat, by Haydn; and Men- 
delssohn’s “Cappriccio brilliante,” in B minor, for 
pianoforte and orchestra ; the latter played by Pro- 
fessor Schénchen.—During the past year there were, 
at the Theatre Royal, altogether, 314 representations; 
140 representations of operas, and 32 of ballets. 
Three operas were entirely new; and five, revivals. 
The three novelties were: Der Hans ist da, comic 
opera, by Foéry; Orpheus und Eurydice, by Gluck, 
and Dom Sebastian, by Donizetti. The revivals 
were Doctor und Apotheker, by Dittersdorf; Le 
Chaperon Rouge, by Boieldieu ; Marie, by Hérold; 
Te Magon, by Auber; and Le Nozze di Figaro, by 
Mozart. Meyerbeer was represented twelve times ; 
Weber nine ; Glack and Boieldieu, eight each ; Con- 
radi, Donizetti and Flotow, seven each ; Mozart six ; 
and Wagner, five. 

Gotna.—The Duke of Saxe Meiningen has he- 
stowed the medal and decoration affiliated to the Er- 
netenian House Order, on Herr Alfred Jaell, the 
pianist. Herr Jaell has been making a professional 
tour, through Hanover, Cassel, Meyance and Mein- 
ingen, and will shortly visit Hamburg, Leipsic and 
Bremen. 

Bresiavu.—The first subscription concert of the 
Breslaa Orchestral Union, went off with great élat. 
About 1100 tickets were sold, and the audtence were 
loud in their applause. The orchestra, consisting of 
seventy Musicians, was under the direction of Dr. 
Damrosch. The principal orchestral works, com- 
prised in the programme, were the overture to Die 
Zauberflite, Gade’s Michael Angelo overture, and 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor. Herr Jean 
Becker played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and 
Paganini’s variations. 
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Concerts. 

OrcnestraL Unton.—The first cycle, so to 
speak, of eight Afternoon Concerts was com- 
pleted on Wednesday, with a splendid audience 
and an uncommonly fine programme. What less 
could be said of a programme for the thousands 
of an afternoon, when it contained the whole C 
minor Symphony,—the most widely appreciated 
here of all large orchestral works (the Freyschiitz 
and Tell overtures perhaps excepted), and the 
delicious overture to “Oberon.” The magical 








wonder-horn of the last opened the concert; and 
a Lanner waltz was interposed as a convenient 
“buffer” between it and the Symphony. For a 
small orchestra, the grand old Symphony was well 
played and vastly enjoyed ; only one longs some- 
times for a “grand” orchestra,especially when the 
three double-basses try to scramble through the 
work of six or eight in the great passage in the 
Scherzo—no disparagement, however,to the skill 
and energy with which the three were handled ; a 
little ship may get us over a stormy sea some- 
times more safely than a Great Eastern. We 
thought the “Oberon” remarkably well played, 
—perhaps even with more delicacy, and warm 
blending of the wind tones, than in the evening 
concert ; but we must still protest that so loud a 
crash (tutti fortissimi) before the Allegro leaps 
forth like a lion, sounds rather extra-orchestral, 
as if it came from outside the house, instead 
from inside the music. However the Allegro is 
so strong and glorious, that it soon brings the 
hearer back into the musical frame. 

Of the following pieces the most interesting 
was the Duet from “ William Tell ” (orchestral 
arrangement), one of the best things in their 
stock of such arrangements. A romanza from 
Donizetti’s Don Sebastian, a new Newport Polka, 
and a Sleigh Ride Gallop, completed the delight 
of the young people. 

Next Wednesday will commence another cycle 
—another eight-bar rhythmical period—when the 
orchestra will perform Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, Spohr’s Faust overture, a Strauss waltz, 
and a Romanza for the oboe and violin from the 
“Huguenots.” We cannot wish the “ Union ” 
greater success than it has had, for greater we 
have no hall to hold. 

MENDELSSORN QUINTETTE CLUB.—Another 
“ season” of these valuable chamber Concerts— 
the thirteenth season—has closed. It matters not 
whether Adagio, Allegro, or Prestissimo: equally 
fast, when you look back on it, the time has fled ! 
The Chickering hall had scarcely standing 
room for all who came on Wednesday evening to 
the eighth and last concert of the season. The 
Club had Mr. B. J. Lane’s assistance again as 


pianist. The selections were interesting, some- 
what novel, and the pieces all well played. 
1. Quartet in F, No. 1, op 18...........0005- Beethoven 
Allegro and Adagio. 
2. Sonatain D, for Piano and Violoncello. ...Mendelssohn 
Allegro and Scherzo. 


Messrs. Lang and Fries. 
8. Sextet in C, op. 140, for two violins, two violas and 


tthe a Lee L. Spohr 
Allegro Moderato, Larghetto, Scherzo and Finale 
Attacca. 
G. Demebalin Bee GMA. 2... cric ees scweceees F. Schubert 
Carl Meisel. 

5. Piano Quintet in G minor, op. 7............ Graedener 
Allegro molto, Andante, Scherzo, Finale, Allegro 
vivace. 

(First time.) 


The last two movements from Beethoven sound- 
ed as fresh and welcome as they were familiar. 
His earliest Quartet, what a masterpiece it is, 
how full of most poetic and original ideas! The 
Allegro clear, limpid, wholesome, fascinating in 
its very intrigacy, and leading you along all the 
more surely and intelligently by it, opening 
glimpses sometimes, by its dark and wondrous 
modulations, into the deeper mysteries of the 
deep-souled, but yet young and happy poet. The 
Adagio, one of the most heavenly, melodious 
strains, floating on the richest harmonies, and 
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charged with deepest, tenderest feeling and 
yearning aspiration,to be found in any of hisworks, 
except perhaps some of those much abused “post- 
humous” ones so-called. And what a myste- 
rious under-current rises and rushes through 
the middla parts in sixteenth notes !—The pieces 
from the Mendelssohn Sonata were highly enjoy- 
able, especially the Scherzo, which was delight- 
fully played, the soft staccato portions with great 
delicacy and nice accent.—Spohr’s Sextet im- 
proves upon acquaintance, with the exception 
still however of the first movement, which sounds 
to our ear more bold and fantastic than agreeable. 
Mr. Metsex executed the violin Tarantella with 
fire, precision, and well kept up force, and won 
great applause; the composition would hardly 
pass for a specimen of Schubert’s best power,and 
it is difficult for us to believe that the common- 
place and sentimental introduction is by Schu- 
bert; many e concert virtuoso might have writ- 
ten it. 

Graedener is a new name in our concerts ; but, 
judging from the Quintet played on this occasion, 
we should be glad to hear more of him. C. P. 
Griidener, as we learn from German journals, 
resides in Hamburg, and is one of the earliest 
and foremost of the new compesers who have 
followed in the wake of Schumann. In that 
connection his name is often coupled with Bargiel. 
Yet he has credit for not a little originality, a 
certain fiery impetus, and traits resembling Schu- 
bert. He first published little piano-forte pieces, 
in a fantastic Schumann vein, called Fliegeude 
Blatter (flying leaves). A serious and intelligent 
critic in the Vienna Musik-Zeitung, in analyzing 
a couple of piano Trios of his, in which various 
themes arid thoughts of a very Schumannish 
stamp are cited, says of him: “ Gridener’s inner 
nature seems, from these compositions, to be 
rather hotspur-ish; the temperature of his blood 
very high, inclined to violence and extravagances. 
There is no lack of depth, and certainly none of 
tenderness of feeling. But he allows himself to 
be swept away by his stormy and impatient na- 
ture, and does not seem to know closely enough 
the limits which an Art-work must observe, to be 
really edifying and enduring.” All this was cer- 
tainly to a great degree made good in the hearing 
of Wednesday. The Quintet is fiery enongh ; it 
starts off with a wild, almost alarming energy, in 
an Allegro motive that reminds one of Schubert’s 
“ Erl-king ” accompaniment ; bold and interest- 
ing contrasts follow ; the thoughts, at all events 
the temper of the thing, get a strong grasp on 
you; you listen eagerly, and, for once at least 
(how many repetitions it will bear we know not), 
feel repaid. There is rich, strong euphony in 
the blending of the instruments, a suggestion 
often of orchestral proportions. The Andante, 
beginning with piano solo, is beautifully pure, 
serene and tender, but suddenly gives way to a 
quaint, quicker subject, somewhat romance-like, 
which is in the strongest contrast, but seems not 
unnaturally begotten. Indeed when the Scherzo 
comes, which has a decided individuality, it seems 
as if it sprang right from the brain of the Andante. 
Tnis speaks for the consistency, masical and 
poetical, of the work as a whole. Nor were we 
conscious of any falling off in the Finale. But 
we hope we may have an opportunity to hear 
this work again, when we may note its character 
more closely. Mr. Lane seemed to enter quite 
into the spirit of it, and did not allow the piano- 
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forte part to suffer in the rendering ; nor did the 
other gentlemen. 

It may be worth while to look back over the 
season so successfully past, and see what the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club have done for us in 
these eight concerts. Of BreeTHoven they have 
given us for the first time, and twice, the great 
(Quartet in B flat, op. 130; also the 10th Quartet, 
in E flat; the No. 3 of op. 18, (in D); No. 1 of 
op. 18; the first Quintet, in E flat, op. 4; and 
the Quintet arransed from the Piano Trio.—Of 
Mozarr: the first Quintet, in C minor; and 
the 6th Quartet, in C.—Of Haypn: the Quar- 
tet, in Bd, No. 78, only.—Of MrenpeELssoun ; 
the C minor Piano Trio; Quartet in E flat, op. 
44; Variations for piano and ‘cello, op. 17: An- 
dante and Scherzo from posthumous Quartet in 
E; Sonata, piano and ‘cello, in D.—Of Scuvu- 
BERT: the Quintet in C with two ’cellos—Of 
GaApE: Quintet in E minor, op. 8.—Of WEBER: 
Quintet with clarionet, op. 24.—Of Hummet: 
Piano Trio in E, op. 83.—Of Onstow: 14th 
Quintet in F, (with contra-basso)-—Of Sponr : 
Sextet in C (twice)—Of ScnuMANN—not a 
note (English critics, who judge our Club by its 
name, can consider him as “ paired off ” with so 
many more works of Mendelssohn that might 
have been performed). On the whole, a pretty 
good winter’s work, and something to have lived 
to hear. 





Death of Levi P. Homer. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr, Homer, 
who, for several years has been the Instructor in 
Music in Harvard College at Cambridge. The wis- 
dom of his selection by the Corporation to introduce 
this new branch of study into the academical course, 
has been proved by the success that has attended his 
faithful labors, attested especially by the general in- 
terest of the under-graduates in various departments 
of music, by the much higher standard of excellence 
to be noticed in the performances of the musical 
clubs of the college, compared to that of former 
years, and by the general excellence of the perform- 
ances of the choir of the College Chapel, which have 
been entirely under his direction. While Mr. 
Homer’s instructions have been confined to vocal 
music alone, he has exerted a useful influence upon 
the advancement of music in every way, by his coun- 
sels and instructions. His teachings were made 
pleasant to his pupils and his enthusiasm for his vo- 
cation did not fail to kindle a flame in those who at- 
tended his lessons, while his personal intercourse with 
his pupils was so friendly and agreeble that it never 
failed to result in a warm personal attachment. It is 
a misfortune to the cause of music in the College 
that he should have been cut off, just as he had 
brought his plans into effective operation and was 
beginning to reap the advantage of having carried 
his classes through a course of instruction that lasted 
through their college life. His labors were consid- 
erable and indefatigable, while his position was a 
humble one in academical rank and its compensation 
inadequate. We siacerely hope that the Corpora- 
tion of the College may be so fortunate as to se- 
lect for his successor a person as well fitted as Mr. 
Homer wes for his place, and that the opportunity 
will be taken to make the place a professorship in 
academical rank, and in compensation, such as 
should make it an object of ambition to a college 
graduate to fill the post. There are such graduates 
who have chosen to devote their lives to the musical 
profession, to whom such a place would be the wor- 
thy reward of an honorable ambition. Can it not 
now be done # 





Mr. Homer’s funeral was attended by a large num- 
ber of his friends and pupils, on Thursday of last 
week, in the Chapel where he had for years conduct- 
ed the daily musical services of the College. He has 
left a young wife and child to mourn his irreparable 


loss. H. W. 





Cart ZERRANN begins his new series of six Phil- 
harmonie Concerts at the Musie Hall to-night. For 
Symphony he still draws from the richest of all 
sources, Beethoven, and gives us the warm and 
glowing No. 4. in B flat. Mendelssohn’s Overture 
“ Meeresstille und yliickliche Fahrt,—which de- 
scribes first the Ilfeless state of being becalm- 
ed at sea, and then the wind rising and the happy 
voyage and coming into port, — has not been heard 
here since the days of the Germania Society, and 
will be sure to interest. Instead of the Symphonische 
Dichtung of Liszt, at first contemplated, he has con- 
cluded to give us Weber’s Jubilee Overture, and 
throws in also for a choice bit the “Turkish March ” 
of Beethoven. For solo talent, he announces Mme. 
D’Anert, the famous contralto, who was here with 
Thalberg four years since, and who will sing “Ah, 
mon fils!” “ Non piu mesta,” and a vocal waltz.— 
We learn that Mr. Motitennaver will play Beet- 
hoven’s violin Concerto in the second concert. 


The Orrnevs GLEE CivuB have postponed their 
social musical entertainment to Monday evening, at 
Allston Hall. 





We are happy to be able to state that Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Walpurgis-Night,” is to be performed here 
for the first time on Walpurgis night, i. e. the night 
hefore the Ist of May, before which time we hope to 
give our readers some account of the subject, the 
poem, &c. It will be given in the Music Hall, with 
full orchestra, and a picked chorus of 100 voices, 
under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lane. The same 
work is also now in course of study in a private club 
of amateurs, conducted by Mr. J. C.D. Parker. 


Miss Lizz1z CHapMAN, one of our most promis- 
ing Boston vocalists, arrived home last Wednesday. 
in the Anglo-Saxon. She comes direct from Flor- 
ence, where she has been studying earnestly under the 
best masters for two or three years past. We had 
the pleasure of hearing her last sprirg in Florence, 
and were certainly surprised by the degree of artistic 
skill she had attained. It is understood that she will 
sing in one of our Philharmonic concerts. 





The Transcript learns that California is jubilant 
over our late Union victories : 

In San Francisco, a commemorative service was 
held in Rev.T.S. King’s church, which was attended 
by a throng limited only by the capacity of the house. 
The musical performances of the occasion were 
under the direction of Mr. JoserpH TRENCKLE, and 
consisted of selections trom the most noted composi- 
tions adapted to such an occasion. The extracts 
from Handel’s Judas Maccaheus were given with great 
effect. Dr. Holmes’s Army Hymn was sung by the 
immense Assembly with a zeal and power never be- 
fore witnessed on the western shore of our republic. 





Errourt.—The last concert of Soller’s Musical 
Union was given in celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of Frederick the Great’s birthday. A bust of 
the warlike monarch was set up, entwined with 
flowers, in the most conspicuous part of the concert- 
room. The concert began with the grand ‘ Parade- 
marsch ” composed by Frederick himself, followed 
ty Meyerbeer’s overture to Dus Feldlager in Schlesien, 
and a number of less important pieces, vocal and 
instrumental. 

Farmineton, Conn.— Miss Porter’s Yonug 
Ladies’ School in this place still enjoys the distinc- 
tion of receiving visitations of choice classical music 
several times during the year, and it is much to the 
credit of the institution that such angel visits are 
appreciated. Last winter Orro DreseL went and 
played to them on one of these occasions ; last week 
Messrs. Mason and Tuomas, from New York, gave 
them two Soirées, with the following programmes : 
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Tuurspay, Marcn 131TH. 


1. Ballad in A flat. Op. 47........6.-ceeeeeees Chopin 
m. Mason. 

2. Fantasia for Piano and 1 Violin in€ major. Op. 149... 

Schubert 


Wm. Mason and Theo. Thomas. 
Concerto for the Violin in E minor. Op. 64 Mendelssohn 


ad 


1. Allegro molto appassionato. 2. Andante. Allegro 
GEE WENN... oe vccgevecccncvcccocenccecseccccve 

Theo, Thomas. 
4. Phantasie-Stiicke, for Piano. Op. 12....... eae 


2. pane a 3. Warum! 4: 4. Grillen 


m. Maso 
5. Grand Sonata, for vee and Violin, in A. Op. 47.. 
Beethoven 
1. Adagio sostenuto—Presto. 2. Andante con Veria- 
zioni. 3. Finale—Presto...............seeeseeees 
Wm. Mason and Theo. Thomas. 


Farpay, Marcn 14TH. 
. Grand Sonatain D minor. Op. 121. For Piano-forte 
ET WUNIEDA vie 0 o0's vues ose cee vvepvente t Sohumann 
1. Ziemlich langxam.—Lebhaft. 2. Sehr. lebhaft 
8. Leise, einfach. 4. Bewegt. 
Wm. Mason and Theo. Thomas. 


- 


2. Scherzo, B flat minor. Op. 81........... +e+++-Chopin 
Wm. Mason. 

8. Chaconne in D minor, for Violin...............4. Bach 
Theo. Thomas. 

4. Sonata for the Piano, in A. Op. 101 ...... Beethoven 


1 Allegretto ma non troppo. 2. Vivace alla Marcia 
8. Adagio ma non troppo, con affetto—Allegro. 
Wm. Mason. 





New Yorx.—Last Sanday evening Cart Bere- 
MANN gave a “Grand Sacred Concert” at Irving 
Hall, assisted by Mills, the pianist, Schreiber, on 
the cornet, the Arion society, and an orchestra of 
forty performers. The programme, which we give 
below, is curiously compounded, and, we suppose, is 
“Sacred ” in the sense of placing its affeetions quite 
beyond this present world and in the “ Future,” with 
those holy, inspired prophets, Liszt and Wagner. 
Or was it in those tender “ effusions of the heart ” 
upon the cornet, that the audience were expected to 
experience religion? But how came such heathens 
as Beethoven and Weber in the saintly company ? 


Ouverture “ Leonore,” in C, No. 8..... L. von Beethoven 
Reiterlied ‘r. Liszt 





Arion. 
Effasions du Coeur. Morceau de Salon, for Cornet a Piston 


L. Schreiber 
Louis Schreiber. 

Concert for Pianoforte, in A minor......... R. Schumann 
Mr. 8. B. Milis. 

Orpheus, Poéme Symphonique, first time. .......Fr. Liszt 


Sounds from the Alps. Solo for Violoncello............. 
Carl Bergmann. 
Grand Scene for Soloand Chorus, ftom the Opera ‘‘Rienzi,”’ 


Bee IBID. 855.0 0a catzt news ether aveyen R. Wagner 
Arien Society. 

Fantasie, “ Lucretia Borgia,”................ L. de Meyer 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 

Ouverture, “* Euryanthe ”... .......... C. M. von Weber 


There is Italian Opera again at the Academy this 
week, under Mr. Grau’s management. Verdi's Ballo 
in Maschera, and Auber's Masaniello were the pieces 
for Wednesday and Thursday, with Senorita Cubas, 
the danseuse, in the part of Fenella. 

GorrtscuaLk has returned here and announces 
concerts under a new name, “ Matinées d’ Instruction,” 
at Irving Hall. The instrament is placed in the 
middle of the room, and the pianist stops to explain, 
answer questions, &¢.—The Glee and Madrigal 
Society gave a soirée on Wednesday at the Chicker- 
ing rooms. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert took place at 
Irving Hall last Saturday evening, preceded as usual 
by public rehearsal (for the subscribers) in the morn- 
ing. The orchestral pieces were Beethoven’s 
« Heroic Symphony ” ; Overture to the “‘ Vampire,” 
by Marschner ; and two Morceaux Symphoniques for 
orchestra and piano, by Robt. Goldbeck. Mr 
Risfeld conducted. The solo performers were Miss 
Ludecus (soprano), and P. Eltz, bassoonist. 


Brooxiyn, nN. y.—The Philharmonic Concerts 
rival those of New York in attraction. Indeed the 
orchestra is composed mainly of the same materials, 
with the same excellent conductor, Beramann. In 
the fourth concert the orchestra played Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, the Allegretto from his No. 8, 
Mendelssohn’s Athalia overture, and the overture 
“ Te Carnival Romain” (first time) by Berlioz. Miss 
Carlotta Patti and Signor Mancusi sang, from Doni- 
zetti and Verdi; and Herr Schmitz played a Nocturne 
for the French Horn, composed by Eisfeld.—For 
the next time are announced Spohr’s Symphony 





“ The Seasons,” Liszt’s “ Tasso ” (one of his “Sym- 
phonic Poems”), and Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt.” 

Schumann’s beautiful Cantata, ‘‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’ one of his most important works, was to be 
performed this week at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, at a Charity Concert, by the German Licder- 
kranz of New York. 


PHILADELPHIA.—GorTTscHALK has given four 
concerts, and the newspapers rave about him only 
less extravagantly than those in New York—extrav- 
agantly, we mean, even supposing the highest merit 
reasonably conceivable. Beethoven and Mozart 
never were so bepraised. The pieces in his third 
concert were: his overture “ The chase of Ktng 
Henry,’ (4 hands), his transcription of the Verdi 
Miserere, his “ Murmures Aceoliennes,” and a fantasia 
on National airs. Brignoli and Susini assisted him 
Finally Manager Gran announced a “Grand 
Gottschalk Gala Night,” at the Academy, when 
besides Gottschalk’s playing, the opera Betly was 
performed-——A new Cantata, “ Ruth,” by Mr, Frank 
Darley, is in rehearsal by the Harmonic Musical 
Society. — Sentz’s ‘Germania Rehearsals’ still 
flourish weekly. 

The third Classical Soirée of Messrs. WoLFSOHN 
and Tuomas (March 1,) had for programme : Sonata 
in C, op. 53, Beethoven’s; Aria: ‘ Parto,” from 
Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito; Andante from Schubert’s 
D minor Quartet; Songs without Words, by Men- 
delssohn ; Weber’s Schlunmer-lied (Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion); Andante and Tarantelle by Vieuxtemps ; 
Song, by Curschmann ; Quartet in E,op. 47, Schu- 
mann. 


Worcester, Mass.—The “ Hauptmann Quar- 
tet” is the name of a vocal club, recently formed in 
this old town in the heart of the Commonwealth, 
and gives fresh evidence, we are told, of the spirit 
with which good music is cultivated there. The 
gentlemen composing it are: Messrs. Whitney, Rich- 
ards, Hammond and Lawrence. They gave a soirée 
last week at the Oread Institute, in the presence of a 
select company invited by Rev. Dr. Pattison, the 
principal of that well-known Seminary for Young 
Ladies, in which the study of music receives especial 


attention. This was the programme : 
Part I. 
1. Psalm. The Lord is my Shepherd........... Schubert 
2. Cavatina. In Terra, Solo................... Donizetti 
8. Part Song. Student's Song. ... . . Mendelssohn 
4. Duet. Children. pray this love to cherish = Spehr 
5. Quartet. Early Morning Song. . Kreutzer 
Parr Il. 
1. Quartet. O how lovely the face of the deep. ... .Silche 
2. Cavatina. Oh, cruel fortane.................. Ernani 
8. Chorus. Pilgrim Chorus........ Wagner's Tannhiuser 
4. Franz’s Songs—a. Good Night, b. The Church Yard, 
eS Sie ere R. Franz 
5. Part Song. Written for the Germans at Lyons........ 
Mendelssohn 


Our informant assures us that the Quartet “ execu- 
sed their parts with simplicity and trath of expression, 
commending the music, so appropriately selected, to 
the good taste of every hearer.” 


SprinGFietp, Mass. The following is the pro- 
gramme of a concert recently given by Senor Louis 
CASSERES : 


Parr TI. 

1. “ Barly Spring.” Full Chorus. Cae wees Mendelssohn 
2. “Im Questo Semplice.”................0000- Donizetti 
Miss Crossett. 

8. Duo, “ Ai Nostri Montd.”-............0... scene Verdi 
Miss Sterns and Mr.§R. Chase. 

4. ** Thou art so near and yet so far.”’........... Reichart 

Miss Mann. 
5. ** Fac ut Portem,” Stabat Mater.............. Rossini 
Mrs. Tiffany. 
he a te ee Mendelssoh 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TEST. MU BIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
What they do at the Springs. Song utchinsons 25 


A humorous dissertation on the follies of the 
fashionable world at popular watering places. It has 
proved one of the most taking things on the well va- 
ried and pleasing programmes of the Hutchinson 


Family. 
All hail to the day. Patriotic Song. W. Williams 25 
Columbia calls. Patriotic song and chorus. 
W. O. Perkins 25 
Well written and not difficult. 
We wait beneath the furnace blast. W. O. Perkins 25 
Words by Whittier. The music is flowing and will 
prove highly acceptable to the many admirers of the 
muse of our New England poet. 
Rock me to sleep, mother. Song. W. Martin 25 


By the author of ‘‘ Come this way my father,” a 
little simple song, which has had a large sale among 
those young pupils who can master none but the plain- 
est accompaniments, while their attention is engaged 
by the words and air. This new Song, upon a strik- 
ingly pretty poem, by Florence Peroy, has, like the 
other, the great merit of simplicity. The air will 
prove very attractive to young singers—none indeed 
more so. Teachers had better make a note of this 
Song. 


Dear mother I’ll come home again, With Guitar 
accompaniment. Whitmann 25 


A popular song and chorus. 
Instrumental Music. 


The Battle of Roanoke Island. Colored. 
Vignette. Chas. Grobe 60 


This is a musical portrayal of the first brilliant 
success with which the Burnside Expedition was initi- 
ated. A summary of the incidents down to the 
surrender of the land forces runs along with the music 
asacommentary. The music is varied and lively and 
as skillfully put together as might be expected from 
such an expert as Chas. Grobe is. Musical persons 
should buy a copy if only as a memento of the times 
to be enjoyed in after years 


Victoria Quickstep. Dr. F. Haase 25 
A fine, stirring Quickstep composed in commemora- 
tion of the Fort Donelson Victory. 


Pastorella e Cavagliere. Caprice. L.M. Gottschalk 60 
This is a charming rural scene, full of those delicate 
traits for which all of this author’s compositions are 
distinguished. Among the new compositions which 
Gottschalk has brought out at his recent Soirées in 
New York, this one had the largest share of applause. 
lf our amateurs need any encouragement to get a 
copy of this piece they may find it in the assurance 
that it is only moderately difficult. 


Books. 


THatserc’s L'art pu Caant. (The Art of 
Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
The melody is engraved in large notes, 





Messrs. Ladd, Raymond, Sn, Sea, and Chapin. 
arr TT. 
1. Sonata, op. 24; 1. Adagio; 2. Rondo Finale Carl Maria 


von Weber 
Senor Casseres. 

| SS SRR Cherubini 
Miss Goodenow. 

B. Dean, Ds «5s vaseep aes cage ene ov onenrses Kucken 


Misses Burt and Weeman, 

4. Longfellow’s “Village Blackamith 
r. C. 0. Chapin. 

5 Quartetto “ Ave Tone SS Mozart 
Mrs. Tiffany, Miss. Crosett, Messrs. Devereaux and Chase. 








6. Hunting Song. Full Chorus............. Mendelssohn 





£0 as to stand out and be recognised easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist-as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 


Music By MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense bein, 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wii! fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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